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nation was represented as the fulfilment of God's eternal plan, by which,
for the salvation of the world from the sin into which it had fallen, the
Son of God, immortal and incapable of suffering as regards His Divinity,
assumed human nature and suffered as a mortal man, to rise again in His
glorified body, and return from heaven as the judge of mankind at the
last day.

Thus the Incarnation is a cardinal fact of Christian belief, the expla-
nation of which was the ultimate cause of the various controversies amid
which medieval doctrine assumed a fixed shape. To this all discussion came
back in the end, whether it concerned the foreknowledge of God, the
origin of evil, or the question most intimately associated with the assump-
tion of manhood by God, the nature of the Trinity. Upon this last subject
the Lateran Council declared the existence of the three Persons, with unity
of being, substance, and nature. With regard to the third Person, it affirmed
the double procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son.
Of this little need be said, for the history of the doctrine is of political
rather than theological significance. The earliest definite statement of the
double procession came from regions of Arian controversy, and was made
by the bishops of the Spanish Visigothic kingdom at the council of Toledo
in 589. But their incorporation of the Filioque clause in the text of the
Nicene creed represented an orthodox opinion which was a natural con-
sequence of the doctrine of unity of substance, and was intended primarily
to avoid all ambiguity of thought which its omission might produce.
Subsequently, the hesitation with which the clause was regarded by the
orthodox was due, not to any doubt upon the point, but to the question
whether it was advisable or necessary to make an addition to the words
of the creed. Its gradual acceptance by the councils of the Western Church
might have passed unnoticed, had it not been for the attack made upon
it by Photius in his encyclical letter to the Eastern patriarchs in 867, in
which its admission was placed in the forefront of the heresies attributed
to the Latins. From that time, not only its position in the creed, but its
doctrinal propriety, came into dispute, and with its introduction into
controversy began the irreconcilable division between the West and East
which culminated in 1054. The West was forced to make dogmatic asser-
tion of the necessity to orthodoxy of a phrase which the East rejected as
heretical.

As a rider to its confession of faith, however, the Lateran Council of
1215 produced a lengthy statement of the doctrine of the Trinity, arising
from opinions contained in the works of Joachim, the celebrated Abbot
of Flora in Calabria, who had died thirteen years before. The influence
of this remarkable mystic upon the thought of his day was exercised
mainly through his prophetic writings, in which he announced the ap-
proaching end of the present dispensation and the appearance in the
world of that final state to which he gave the name of "the everlasting
gospel." It was not, however, upon this ground that his views were con-
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